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ABSTRACT ' " ' . 

After a bri^ introduction describing ihp goals and 
proposed activities of tbe S-year Ccnectiosal Education Pro|ect 
(wkich began in January 1975), 10 studies, pulled together bf tte 

, project and. representing.. CO iprebensive r$sear^ about co.rr^tiosalf 
education and syetess, are analyzed* iCorreetioiial edieation is 
defined generally as the educational ^ograis asA protases availatfls r 
to adult and juvenile affeaters a^ter adjsdic%tidn. The ters is also, 
used to refir to institntion'b^sed cd«<»tion of iMates.) fvo kinds 
of studies are included; The work of five national ooMissions that 
looked at a variety of critical issaes in correet^ons, ineiadluf. 
correctional education; and five paklishsd na^ic; H studies that 
specifically address issues in eithei adult or juvenile correclionai 
,educ^tion. The authors note that- because the studies. are 

* coaprehensive in what they atteapt to do, they can be considered 
seriottsly by pollcysakers particularly at the national level. Titles 
oi'the studies are "Corrections,*' "Iducati'ojial Crograas ia Adilit 
Correctional institjatioas," ,"6BD Testing in State Penal 
institutions," "Ac Evaluation of 'Mev Gate* and Other Prisoner 
Education Prograas," "School Behind Bars—A Descriptive Overvieti of 
Correctional Education in the Aaerican Prison Sy^tea," "Education for 
the fonthful Offender iu Correctional Institntiohs," "The Criainal 
Offender— Mhst Should Be Done?" "A lias to Act," "State-local 
Relations in the Criainal Justice Systea," and "The President's 
Coaaission on Law Enforceaent and Adainistration of Justicec Task 
Force on corrections." (SB) < , 
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INTRODUCTION 



In response to the needs of its constituents, the 
Education Gononfissfon of the States (ECS) began 
'tbe Correctional Education "ffoject in January 
• 1975. It had become apparent that the people in 
the states who make decisioha abput* correct ions . 
understand that correctiongT'educatio/ti'must bcr 
improved. At the same tin\e, both because of con* 
flicting theories about^ corrections rfnd the lack of 
clear, comprehensive guidelines ^bout what should 
be done, to make improvement^ xrmt legislators, 
governors, correctiops p^fessionals and others4iave 
often ^been unable to rm>ve in the.directiAn of posi- ' 
^ tive changes. This appjmrs to be the case in ror- 
1 rections as it is' with cbrrectional education. 

Through an advisory cqmmittee 'of leaders in state 
. and federal government, education officials, the. 
judiciary^ corrections, religirn and the private sec- ' 
im, the three*year projeqjt of the commi^ion is de- 
sign^ to accomplish these goals: ^ 

• To make reconnmendrftions to the st|ites to 
improve educational opportunities m adult 
and juvenile offenders. 

• promote cooperation among state and 
local grimps to bring about needed changes, 

• To develop plans for implementing altema- ' 
tive educational approaches that take aomtnt 
of differing need» and resources of the states, 

In addition to state lavblvement activities over a, 
thre^year period designed to provide the states o^ 
portunities to examine altenmtives for improve* 
mentt ECS will provide edQcators, I^;ialators, cor- 
rections professionals and' governors in the states 
with comprdiensive Anal^'^es of 'nvaitable research. . 

In recognition of the fact that there is little com- 
imhensive research about a>rrectional educatron- 
as Uiere is little cmiprelmisive research abmit cor- 
recttmal ^stems«"the project will pull ti^ther the 
matmal' that does «ist. With an ^warenm that 
mw^ of tills research is not geared to meet pdicy- 
making needs, the policy inu>lic4^ons of major re- 
search ^studiei. about 'corrections and con^lonal 
education will be distilled 'andt; provided to the 
states. 

' * * * 

The following sections include analyses of two kinds' 
of studies thaTt relate directly to coijectional edu* 
cation: 

• The work of five national commissions that 
looked at a variety of critical issue> in cor- 
rections, .hicluding correctional education. » 



• The five published national studies that spe- 
cifically address, in a., copip^ehensive way« 

^ issues in^either adult or juvenile corrcotional 
education. . • ' ' • 

Although there are other minor studies, selection/ 
of these was decided on the ba^s of comprehensive . 
ness, the need to exclucTe studies that duplicate 
othejr Works and findings and availability to'pe6pte 
. who wisWto review complete reports. EvpiAviUt* 
those crmrifi, it is evident that there ate ^ps in 
available materials, a lack of specificity ^ihd con^ . 
flictii\g,emphases ab6ut even die most f^^tida^ental 
issues ip .correctional raucati 

There is no adequate way to aiial^ these ma- 
terials for common findings *ancl recommc^ida- 
tions. The purposes and medKKls q4 all the inquiries 
^ are different^ tbe4^f|;:onu)nendations about educa- 
tion tend to. be* general and priorities for these can- 
not b^rank^dT^either within or betti^en th^ studies, 
dowevet, these works, beqau^ they are comprcr 
*hensive in wha^ they attonfpt to do/can*and should 
be cot^idered smoudy by pojicy makers their 
dwn merit 'Bbdi ipquify. wiA C(mductod b$r higldy 
qualified people to address specific ne^ Js relative* 
to correctkms and correctkmaf educaticNt DM^in ' 
their scope, of jthe studies we^e meant toPhave, - 
an impact on naiK^l policy, and eadh mscM ' 
ifive and influratial contribuCions toward definttimi 
of the problems in coiTectional education and feas- - 
ibie solutions.^ * . 

''Correctional education'' generally meafis Uie edu-' 
cafeionfd programs and processes a^ihiWe to achilt 
am juvenile otfc:iders after adjudi«ti<m« Also, the 
term unially refers to Institutim-based^ dd&ca^m 
of inmate^. The commissim and leMarcb ie|ibrts ' ^ 
summarized here reflect this traditional int^^ 
teticm for three YMsons: 

^ • Althou^ most offenders afe fn communities 
on prolMtipn, parole or various ^'cUv^fnml^ 
prdjirami^^ Vilu|fes and prol^fiM ef inati- 

• totimi8-ii^t\)t pri|!ons, juvenite in8tituti<His 
and training schodls-have e^ivkd moi^ puUic 

^ notice over the past 10 y^rs tium the 'failures* ' 
and problems pt community programs. 

• Despite the fact that the number of inIjucM* 
cated offenders in cc«nmunitiM is mqth 
greater; thw thqse in institut(6na Capproxi- 
mately 1^400 a^inst 250,000), theii ate' 
very fei^pecial educational progmns for <rf* 
fenders in oNnmunittM, This lack'of national 

• ' attention to develcqm^t of communlty-baHd 
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corretHions programs and educational op|K)r- 
tunitic^s for probationers and parolees has 
mcant(that there has b^n^ittle for national 
commiss^ions and rewa'rch projects to evalu- 
ftte. Institutional programs, therefore, have 
jjroviderf mo>rt of the subst*ai)fe for nati4)nal 
inquiries. . . • 

• Although almost ever» national 'commission 
has^said that development and utilization of 
cnmmunitV resources m correctfions should l)e 
a ^^rimary foi'us of natiopal corrections efforts, 
and that all educational programs—fgr of* 
fenderjt'as well as staff -should be upgrade(i, 
80 percent of cork-ectionjTexpenditures accord- 
* ing to the Law Enforcement Assistance Ad- 
ministratfon (LEAA) are ^tiU concentrated in 
cugtody and administrative areas, not pro- 
' grams! As a consequence, program develpp* 
, ment has not been consistent with commission 



reconlmendatipns. Each commissior has and 
' will, therefore, continue to go 4)ver much the 
^ sam^ ground. * ' * 

.,In li^t of this, the ECS Correctional Ediyration 
. Project Advisory Conunittee is concetnetl about 
addressing the piost difficult questions dealing with 
implementatioit both of the recommeii^ations of 
previous jre^rch projects and commissions and of 
its own. recommendations. Through involvement of 
the states in 1976 and 1»77, it is the intention of 
the cotfimittee tp develop alternatives for state 
policy and ac^ministrative alignments, to develop 
model legislation and to indicate specifically fiow 
community agencies, schools and private agencies 
can assist in improving educational opportunities 
for both institutionalized offenders and those in 
communities. Recommendatiot^ centering on local 
. jails incarcerating an estimated 700^000 ndults and 
juveniles each day will also l>ie made. 



Even though each previous study or commission did 
not address each question, for the purpose of sort- 
ing and summarizing findings and i^ommendf^ions 
about ^edjication into^a common framework, thfe 
foliowiog questions were used: 

* • * * ' 

• What kinds q| edticiitional services should be 

delivered to adult 'Or juvenile offenders? ( In 
what curricular areas should improvements 
be mide an^ funds concentrated?) 

• What kinds improvements in the way serv- 
ice^ are delivered (environme'nts, teachers 

\.afid meth^») to adult atvdt juveqlle offend- 



ers are necessary to increase effectiveness ^ 
educational services?* / . 

' * ^ / 

• What should'be the role of public sckKils (in« 

• eluding colleges and universities) in correc- ^ 
tional education? • / • 

• What should be the role of the private se<?tor 
(volunteer groups, labor orj(aftizations,*pri-. 

' vate enterprise, churches)? 

• What means should be established to insure 
accountability of correctional education 
(evaluation, governance, etc.)? 
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, Summary of Corrj^ctiom • i 

National Advisory Commission on Criminal Jdscice Standards and Ooafs 



'1. 



Washington, D.C. (197.?) 



Background , 

The report on Corrections issued by the Na-' 
tionai Advisory Commission on Criminal Justice 
Standards and Coals/ begun by the LEAA oq 
Oct. 21, 1971, reports a 'clear statement of 
standands establishing a national strategy to re- 
duce crime ^through improvement of po|ice, ju« 
correctional systems, and practices. 



j^iciai 



Education of offendiers was an important area of 
concentration in the work of the ta^ force that 
examined correction^. In general; priority was 
given to more extenmye use of community-based 
treatment altematives^probation, parole, di* 
'version and use of conmiunity correctioiial fa- 
cilities-over institutional approac|;ies. As a con- 
sequence, while recommendations were made for 
improvement of institution^based education; the 
intent ef. the commission was both to acknowl- 
edge the importance of improving education for 
offertders requiring incarceration and at the 
same' time stue^'the need for more and better, 
corfectional services, including ediuS^tion, irK 
the conununity. 

' Working closely with the staff, the 19 members 
of the task fofce on corrections, dev^oped 15d 
\ specific standards focusing on the pK)blems of 
» modem correctional practices and regulations. 
High recidivism jrates, riot and unrest in prisons,' 
allegations of l>rutaKt^ and degrad{(tion, the in- 
creasing litigation against correctional officials 
.' and* indignant public reactions attested ^o the 
need for change in, corrections. 

The task force found that the American cor* 
rectional system appeared to off^ rtiinimum. 
protection for the public and m^imum*harm for 

. offenders. Evidence reflected, that the « longer 
* the period of* incarceration, the smaller, the . 

y chance those individuals would lead law-abiding 

' lives on'^lti^e outside. It found that eduedtion 
within the American correctional system«h&s not 
kept pace with the social, ecpndmic, political - 
and technological realities of society. The. qual- 
ity and relc^rancejof ^£ducati#iM4^fdBnif^^^ 

-***"tfcl!rtarly lirtdinf and juvenile institutions, have 
suffeiM tremendously because of this/ The apri- 
orities established -for community and institu- 
tional educaiidn 'are not commensurat^ with 
today's derhands and expectation. 



The task fbrce developed sljpnc^rds and reconf- 
mendationstthat will^ influence the correctional*^ 
system ^nd its relatipnship. to the *C|rimina\ 
justice system in thi^ation for years to come. 



B. JPindings and Re^HmmeBdattons^ ^ - 

The task force proposea' funSamentar improve- 
* ments in correc^onal educatiwser^^ and de- * 
lively network^: . / J^/^ ^ ' / 

• Educational 'darricula .llmuld** be develof^ed^ 
with innjate mvoWemenl and should ^ch 
social and f oping sl^ills as'welj as 'provide 
ba^iic academic^ compet^;icy. • ^ f ^ 

• Leamii^ laboratories for basic^i dev^lop- 
m^t shcul^ be mainti^ined by*iuli education 
departmental ^ ' ; 

• Both *educationali and vocational programs 
•should emphaisize programmed Instruction al- 
lowing maxvniun flexibilit)r 'iiu scheddling, 

, providihg<fo^li-padng and giving imn^^diate 
. feedbiick on student ppgress.t \ 

• Aleftg-with meeting state certification re- 

^ qui^ment«, teacHer^' should havf additional ' 
« couffie work in ^lal education, reading in- 
^tnictiotr and •abnormal psychology. 



Teacherp/to iuvjftile. instituti^n• slMuld.aho 
be CQrti(ire<noHnlth^^f)tioiwl chiMren Vnd-^ 
have experiieoce ill 'teacbinglhi|er-cil^ chikr 
dren. • « \^ ^ r \ ^f'y, 

• Each education 'department should have a 
certified school psycholugist «and a student * j 
pei^itbl .wQilcer ^ , - 

•^^lecteh offel0^rs"^shouId participate in in- i 
stt:ucttonal roles' in both educ^tunal and vo- 
catipnaiv programs. * ..'^ ^ ) 

• Each education d^partipent Amild make op- 
timar use of attdnah pn^f^ons ut local 
colleges, work'-stud>^ programs, work-release « 
progr^m^ and. work-furlough, progrfiims. 

• Correspondence courses should be mqdc a vail- 
.^able to inmates for course work th»t cannot* 

be obtained locally. 4 



• Tljbre is a cTiticariatVof si/d^ial educational 
proj^rams for offenders piaffed m commvinities. . 
A ^ ' rprnmunity resource.s--|»xtsting public' • aft(f 
' ^>rivate. schools, 'colleges and' universities- 
X * s!io4dd l)e fully .utilized for fcoth edu< ationa) 
. I 'and vojfational programs. 

• • Each education>k?partmj(^^ ihould develop » 
syMem^of reiM)rting atKl Situation that Uti- 
lizes community rppresenta fives. 
• . - 

« • 'Inst i tut ionA should critically examine their 

educational and vdcatienal tiarning.programs .v 



, to 4nfure that these programs meet standards 
that enn)haHize on-going and comprehensive 
individualized education and traiiting. These » 
should incluite: ' 

a. An jKinual evaluation* of achievement data 
to .reassure the effectiveness of all -pro- 

' •grants. 

b. A ;4y8tjpmat<c appraisal of all 'edpcational 
programs using commuhfty representatives 

. as well as inmates and education staff 
4Tiembers.^ 



r 



Suruniarv of FJ/iiational Rregrams hiO^dnlt Correctioml hiftit 

■ I, . . . 
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Western^^ntersme Co^imission for fligher •Education 
Bou^er; JiolffratTo ( f 97 3 ) ' 



Ar Background 



This situdy of correctionaHfclucatioh for addt *^ 
offenders cotjipleled by the Western Inter-' \ 
state 'Cominission for Higher Bducatio%\ 
(WICHE) during thj summer of 197?. The pri- 
mary objective of* the study^'was^to Jrhtlin an 
accurate picture of the current fitam^ 4 ^ 

demic educattonal i3rograms.*fR -a^f^lt tc^irc-^ 
tional facilities. A survey form was sent to^24d, 
state and federal correctional facilities afo" 
responded. ^\ \ * 

The problem researched was the -current status 
of acaden^ic educa^nal program^; particuU 
at fhe'elementary and secondai^' levels, liv&il 
able to -inmates of adult correctional facilities. 



irly- / • ' 

Ail-' ( ^ * 
:ies. \ - • 

Some of* the recommendations of* the study^in-j^ 
^luded increasing the coiiopeter^cies of educat6rs" 
* to. deal With a myi:iad of special teaming 'prob-^ 
c-fems, adding educfilional ajiiL vocational* coun- 
selors to tho staffs of correctional institutions 
^ and Increasing expencTitures for diagnostic ^t- 
ing. • A ' 

^Many people in education familiar %th some * 
aspects ' Qf corrections became awtfre of rtbe 
shocHing^lack of knowledge about the^stite of ' 
education in correctional settings. ^Ji^h wia% d 
'desire on* the part of the U.Sf Office of Edu% " 
cation to find out what partidjlar ;res<)urces^ 
actually existed and ta determme heeds in the 
area of peW educational programs. ' 

. The^outcome ol .hetsUrvey was a baselilfie repo^ " 
of existing progranHs. This was expected to con- .: 
tribute to sound* planning for future changes. 



B. Fiiidings and Recdmmendatlonfi ' . ' d ^ 

• Tc^cheif m correctional facilixiesjiave louod 
* / ^ that innfktes have leamirig^haildicaps and • 

emotional problem^ and lack ofynotivati^ * .* 

• Only 20 percent of^th^ te^ckers Ijad special 
^ { education traii^ing. / . 

4^yeniy-four .DewsBntTJf fhecorr^tional In^tT^ 
tutions sunreyra jnj}i^iited» a need, for more . 
A and better diagnostic testiifg* of' inmates. ^ ^ 

• - * • Adc^tional.pereonnel are needed(/iArticuI|irly 

t , f as acadiemiip mA ^oc^tional cou»Q^l<n^, gen-, 

eral counselor aif<) Ubrariatfe. • k 

* \l • • ' 
Theiy is a nedf fdv more Apecialf^ teachers 

of students wit^ parthnilarleaming problcinB.- ^' 

• >The average stu^jjlent-Jteacher ratio for i^l cor-. 
i«ctionaN instituti^ was .11^8 students ^oi 
each teacher. » ^ ^ 



Administrators of the correctional instHutiph^ 
were sent .the survey instrument in June 1973. 
T?ie survey included 25 items. No' statistical 
tests were employed in the analysis oi data. By 
late l^ptember 197.3, 60 percent of those insti- 
tutions hl|d responded by returnitig a conjplcted 
questionnaire. Due to the good respons^and the 
fairly uniform geographic distribiftion of re- 
tucns it can be concHWed that the infofnfirtton 
obtained was reasonafolv representative erf edu- ' 
cational programs in adult correctional ' institu* 
tions in the United States. 



Twenty-four peccent^f the in8tituti6ns« ^fse 
Xmtxa ^teaching/ 40 percent Mse oj^ cjlass^ 
rcK>ms^ §7'^rceiftru8e diagiipstic t^tin|;^42 

e'^^Tii^ have sptfial^ ediicatio^ prognrhniiB 
57 percent use individualized teaching* - 
niques. • • • ' * / 

^ • Etevi^ percent of theSnnuttes are paHicip^t- * 
. ifl^ in remedial orelpmentary-level {jrogwnft, 
another 4 ^efcen tjare.in GE^ brjiigh ^ool- . ^ 
level prograbfl.'^e peirent*£ie ijgj college pro-* ' 

• • gramd and* |7f percent kre Involved in vofta'-' 
ti^mal prqirams. I 

\ ^ ^ . ' ' * *" . ' 

The vast majo^ty of the people surveyed (69 

* percentX indicate tliat individualized teaching* 
techniques wpuld definitely improve jMucalidhal ' • 
.programs an^ quality. Another signif i^nt pro- 
""porliotf of people 1 62 percent) jndi^ted tljbt 

cognfirtf^ion of p^ranfs in^i^ correctional in- 
stit4tit)M would improve the ^ualit); of educa^ 
^tk>nal* (programs. * • - * T 

Thirt^ifour percent of' the institutfons surveyed 
claimed that additional academic teachcyrs w^ 
1)acHy,needed. Thirt^-wx percent staged that vo-' 
-cational and iediicational counselors also .were 
► badly ^n^ed! ' • / 
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/)f the institutions surveyed, 48 |)eroem needed 
^ 'more money* 45 percent ncfeded more space and 
^* facilities, 36 percent needed special educational 
maferials. flo |x»rcent needed continuing educa- 



tion for teachers and 26 .percent claimed that 
linkages with the community \V(5uld help, to im- • 
pro\e iho educational programs. 



.< 
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Summary of GEO Testings hi State Pehal histitatious 
John J. Marsh, Correctional Educatidpi, Vol. 25, No. I , Winter 197 \ 



A. background 



In 1972 John J. Marsh began an inquiry iVito ■ ^ i 
•the implementartion of GED tests, particularly 
to the role of thieseMests in the total reha^nli- 
tation plan oIt penitentiaries.* In April 1972 a 
-survey instrument was sent to every state ad- 
ministrator of the General Education. Qiploma 
(GED) testing program, 'tentative conclusions 
and recomrnendati&ns were made regarding at- 
« titudes of state departments of educatioh and 
potential areas of research relating GED test 
stores with recidivi.sm, frequency of early parole 
job retention, etc. 

^ Correspondence l)etween John-Mttrsh and the 
Commission on Accreditation ot Service Ex- 
t^eriences ol tfie* American Council on Educatiop 

* . revealed a fack of infoiTnation at the national 
level regarding details of the procedures and 
policies of the administration o/ the -GED in* 
correctional facilities. According to the author, 
* the survey was a "scouting maneuver** to locate^ 

. the soft spots and determine the likely targets • 
for further research and study. 

A 16-item questionnaire was sent to the state 
administrator of the GED testing-^rogram in all 
50 states. The survey instrument iva^ * prefaced • • 
with three restrictions: (a) only state-operated ^ 
programs were included as »part of* the sample; 
4b) a>rrectional institutions \yere the only insti- 
tutions included gi the sample; (c) thei Instru- 
ment was to be coifipleted onty by state depart-^ 
ment of education personneU not correc^orial . 
staff. In August 1972, fo^r months^fjten the'* . 
initiaj surveys were sent out, 49 of tlie'50 states 
had returned a completed questionnaire. \ 

B. Finding& and Recommendations \ *' 

' General findings and recommepdati^ns are th^* 
following: *^ ^ . ^ ^ \ 

• Some 'state departments of educMton do not 
soe tne CKD prepor^titm an^ tesnn^i^gram^ 



more than an **adrainistrative** resj)onsi- 
bility. 

• There is an apparent lack of research in the 
area of the GED in \yer\'\\ institutions, e.s- 
l>ecially as those standardize data c>o»'relate 

t to recic^vism, Jrequem y of oarly parole, job 
retention, etc. 

• f There w^e many unanswered questions gen- 

erated by the returned questionnaire, includ- 
ing: (a) What is the failure or success on re- 
test rate? (b) What are the different methods 
of preparation of the inmate for the GBD and 
what ai^ their comparative success rates? 
" (c) How are these programs financed? 

The study indjrectly concluded that state de- 
- partments of education could benefit fromra 
more detailed knowledge of^ correctional insti- 
tutions, further, educators andle^Iators could 
contribute to better dedvefy of educational serv-^ 
ices in corvectionarinstitution^ if they^ook an 
active interest in the topic. The author did npt 
elabqrate on what form this active interest 
might take. ' . • * 

The autho|[ did not speculate on what role, if 
any, colleges or public schools could play in the 
improvement of GED content, tes^ting or evalu- 
ation of GED preparation 'programs. The focus 

« wiyt on; state depart n^ents of education, the 
. 'AmericanCouAcil ort Educatifip and correctional 
institutions. The author did not de&l with the' 

^ rdle or the^pjrivate sector in the administration 

of the (jed: . ' \r 

Reconimi^tiations for planning and monitoring 

of educational services were the following: 

• »i 

' • Thefstandardized t^st scores of the GED 
should be used to d^ basic research in rpany 
areas of corrections. The author listed a few 
suggestions for possible correlative research. 

• The author made some broad hints about the 
need for more research in the area of cor- 

-'rectional education. 



Summary of Au Evaluattofi of "NewGate'' apid Other Prisopier Educatior Programs 
• • • 

% ' NJarshall, Kaplan, Cans and Kahn, Ap.riri973 



^A. Background 

' This study provides a corpprehensive review and 
evaluation of college-level prison educational 
^programs in nine states, incIOding five NewGate 
\ *progranis-Oregon, N^innesota, New Mexico, 
Penrtsylvania, KentucWy^and four other prison 
college educational prograli^is. Project NewGatQ 
was begun as a fedei^Uy funded project in 1969 
to .provide postsecondary education to institu- 
tionalized adults. By «1972, eight states had 
Newpate programs with fulf-time staff pro- 
viding counseling, some placement in com- 
munity educational programs, college-level in- 
struction and postrelease supportive services. 
The four noi^ewGate programs-Illinois State 
Penitentiary^ Menard Texas Department of Cor- 

. * rection; the Eastham Unit of HuntsviHe, Texas;* 
' Hhe federal Correctional Institution, Lompoc, 
Calif.; and a college parole plan at the Cali- 
fornia State University at San Diego-were se- 

^ ^ l^ted on the'basi9^^of their constituting signifi"- 
cant variations from the NewGate programs. 

. , The study was funded by^ the Office of E#fc 
nomic Opportuirify and conducted by the con- 

f suiting firm of Marshall, Kaplan, Cans and 
Kahn, San Franci^o', Calif. The final report 
was complete!^ in April 1973. The study Was 
diF^ted by John Invin, who has since become a 
professor of sociology at San' Francisco State 
College. • 

One of tw/) basic research objectives of the study 
was to determine if these college-level educa- 
tional programs affected the postprison careers 
of ther prograi^ participants. The primary .re- 
search method selected j^rperform this objective 
was a follow-up ot 40 participants froth each of 
the nine study sites. AnAnitiaLsample of 50 was 
^ selected at each program, with the* intention of 
actually completing 40 follow-up interviews. 
They were chosen randomly from a subset of the 
total list of released paKi^qjpaitt^. Participants 
were define^ as persons whcr had (a) passed 
from the inside ph^^ of a program to the out- 
side phase; (b) earned .12 semester units or 
their equivalent (15 quarter units) in th^ in- 
side program even though they dropped out or 
..*were expelled; (c) were presently involved 
' in a NewGate program; or (d) in the case of the 
College as a Parole Plan at San Diego State 
College, all participants who were admitte^. 
The subset consisted of those ps^rticipating m 
NewGate programs who were^ released .before 



^an. 1, 10*72jyind those participating in non- 
Ne vGate pmprams who have taken courses 
during or after the fall of 1969 and were re- 
leased before Jen. 1, 1972. 

Two different instruments were used on the 
follow-up sample. The firs-t was a baseline data 
schedule on which information from the prison 
files was gathered. The second was a follow-up 
interview schedule completed in a face-to-face 
field interx'iew by one of the study's staff. 

Attempts were made to create control groups, 
but these were contaminated early in the re- 
search, and the focus was shifted to the utiliza- 
tion of comparison groups. This distinguished 
the. validity of any generalizations that might 
be drawn from the research findings. The con- 
trol comparison groups were interviewed using 
basically the safne instruments as were used in 
interviewi^ig the program participants. 

The second general research objective was to 
« evaluate and, compare the different college edu- 
cational programs themselves. The principal 
data collection techniques used included struc- 
tured interviews of education staff, instructors, 
prison administrators and guards. In addition, as 
many inside participants as possible were given 
three separate self-administered instruments, ^\\ 
constructed especially fc^ this study: the self-ad- 
ministered program participants eueationnagre, . 
the s^lf-administered esteem/confidence scale 
and the attitude change scale.The first of these- 
the program participant questionnaire— sup 
• ^lied information Bbout different aspects of the 
program and the participants' attitudes regard- 
ing the programs. The second-the esteem/con- 
Cidenct scale-gave some comparison between 
programs as to the amount of self-esteem and 
self-confidence of the participants. The last in- 
strument-the attitude change scale— was aimed 
at measuring the change in the attitudes of the 
participant toward hmself and other meaning- 
ful persons and in his perception of changes 
others' attitudes toward him. x 

B. Findinp and Recommendations 

The Marshall, Kaplan, Cans and Kahn study 
provides a large number of detailed findings and 
recommendations regarding the development of 
institutional adult offender college educational 
programs. ThMI findings may be summarized as ^ 
follows: y 
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To tnc exttMit that the \ar!ou^ mtM^un'-H ol pm- 
^rani siux'c>s difhTcntiatfd anions p^>^f.ini p.u - 
ticipant.s an*l .smiil;rr inniaUs not cniolh-d in a 
collcjio ediK-ational pio^'ram. tlu» ^("^ul^^ in<lu'atr 
that participation in a NewCiate pio^'iani re-^ult- 
n a niorf MUTt'^^ful postrcleax' t artrr When 
compared to a matched j^roup of nonpar! u"i[)ant 
inmates. NevsGate paiticipant^ weie more likelv 
to l)e eniplo\ed or in school, Mr) have lu'tter loli 
stal)ili!\, likel\ to have (ontinqt-d (hu«; oi 
tirinkinji prol^U^ms and moie hkelv to continue 
their education , 

r 

, AltlK)Uuh these* finthn^^. as well as those o! the 
ease study (see i-hapte'r of tlie st^idy). su^^e^t 
that New(iat(? i.s a sinHcssful program, this .sue- 
ce.ss vva.-i not reflected in Jower rcddivism tatcs. 

In addition to' two annlvscs of po>;tpn on ci\- 
reers. an attempt was al o made to estimate Ihe 
economic benefit U) the society in^terms of tax 
dollars generated oy persops'followinp their par- 
ticipation in one of the college prison pro^ranf^/ 
Based on a ?0-year projection from income tax 
levels found amonj* the program p*^rticipants 
following release, the siudy concluded "that 
prison college educational pro rams pay f()r 
themselv^j.s." With one exccjition (the Ashland 
program), the increase in tax dollai.s'generaled 
by increased education work levels was r^^-ported 
to hilVe more thaiT r^pa^ ! ♦he costs to the tax- 
payers of providinjj th.it'education, l)ase(l on the 
20-year projection. 

The-board recommendations of, the study are 
sunamarized below in a form that provides an 
overview of an extensive discussion of more spe- 
cific issues and recommendations that are con- 
tained within Chapte^l of this study. 

• **College programs in prison that ' provide a 
college atmosphere l)eyond the classroom an<l 
offer complementary support services (e.g.. 
.speciarrecruitment, academic, vocational and 
therapeutic counseling, remedial instruction, 
prerelease as^sistance and financial and emo- 
tional sup|)ort on a college o»ampus after re- 
lease) appear to be the most effective kinds 
of programs in fulfilling educational goals. 

• "The college program in prison should be ad- 
fh'essed and equipped to meet the needs^ ()f 
inmates who not only demonstrated capa- 

• bility and motivation but also those with 
latent |)otential. 

«»• 

• *There shouUI be an open-a<lmissions policy 
that permits all inmates to partu'ipate who 
can meet and maintain certain ol/jectivc i)er- 
^orrri^ince stan^lards. This admi.ssions poHx'y 
should be accompanied hVa vigoroi^s outreach 



effoit tn*ac(iu,nnt all innv'»te- wtlh the pM- 
^iram and a college ['n innat^M % toiijpoiuiU 
tliat helps applu .Hit mala- ad( tnri (U - 

luieiKie- 'Uii- adini--iun- po|i< \ -h'uil^J -^I-m 
l»e a< companicd l»v L^iun;: iiill-tlni«' -t.iiu- t«* 
all admitted stinl^ nl- \.ho uaiit it "auA h". 

• Mdni'' a lai;^4' nuniher ami tli\ei-itv ul iuiuM 
nttcnnj:^ tutniuU .in<! -pi < lai wufeptTiduit 

"sturlv -as-jv^nftuii. - to -tud( nt- vsli(» -till liavt ** 
sev(;ial veal - hefnic |K)-/il)[e n-le.i-t 

• "'Persons ( oni|>n«.ni;^ the -tatt nf pn-i;^]'( ulp ;:en ■ 
pro«;ranis ^[l(^ul<i lu- ni.iinlv Jiawn U<»ni and 
rwaintaiii inot- in the ,1ileniu i • »ii.nuinit v 
riieie also ,'>h<Mild In- peno'hi staft roiati«»n 
from ilie j)riso: t<» tlie (ulh^r No ^talf nieiti- 
bei should v\o;h inr)ie than tluee M'Ai^ in nn\ ^ 
prison eollejie piouiam ' 

4 ^ 

• Iierapy should be offered to iiiinate- .T-^p-trt 
of their aca<lemic pio^iam M<>th inilividiial 
and group ses-ijOn> -liould l)e offered *'uid in- 
mates ,sli^)uld he perniilted to partni}nne un 
a voluntary l)as|s» Fiiiallv. inforniation re- 
vealed m,lherap\ sess^o»l'^ sr;,,uirl iir^t l»e use<l 
for thJ purpose oi jnn.ate e\aluali(»ii. sui* 
veillance. fact- finding or mi/TH>*:j*.iion No 
staff m<*ml><T should l>e mvoKecHn evaluating 
students to whom, he is ^i wig therapv. 

\ ^ 

• '*D<Tisions to jrrovide finan< lal ^upprtrt in the 

pt^st release phase of>» coilegO f)roj;ram should ' 
l)e made on the ba^^is of ol)je^ive predeter- 
mined standards of |)erfonnanee 

*'ln 'setting up a })ostrelea>4e ceaiijjoiieut^ tlu* 
college program should try to einiceiiinite its 
releasetl participants on one or fvso' n>*arb\ 
campuscN and support them l)y au a/tei*ari; 
office. Ideally, the outside program shoi^ld be 
situated on a large urban or large rural 
carnpus while also providing the opttrm to its 
students^)f attending a syialk'r college«nearl)\ 

• *'Whilc attending .sch(H»l on eanipus, i>rograni 
partici|)ants should have part-time, f<»l)s after 
a minifnum |>eri(Tv of adju.stnient. Th<'.se jobs 
should be related to their stutlies (t'.g., teaeh- 
ing» tutoring,'coiuisering. research). 

• ^'Released students on outside supjMirt should 
l>e required to live in a pn)grani n'sidence 
house for h minimum i)eriod. UrAvever. the. 
I^gth of time requirf^l to stay ir one tran- 
sit if>nary stage (e.g.. program re.sideiice li<Hise. 
study releasejj^atus. parole, ett r should be 
short and marfe explicit.'* 

The Ma-jTi^halL Kaplan andTian's studv ^^'^'^'i^'^'' 
recommended that prisondiased college * pro- 
grams shoulil define* thetr relationslup vsith ex* 
teriial environments in the follovsing spe(-i'li< 
N^ays: 
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•Tj-ogram operations should f^either be com- 
|)l|*tely fused wifh nor cornpletely insulated ' 
from (he prison routine. While certain areas , 
of- autonomy must he guaranteed and we- 
sefvHl by the college progrartf, certain ailas 
m whRh there is a poteritirl aourrt of dis- 
agrewiont should be narrowed through nego- 
tiation In acfdition, the college program 
should com|)ensat^ the prison acTministration 
for its losjies in authority providing ^he 
prison new unexpected benefits <e.g.. en- 
hancing the high school and vocational edu- 
i^ational progrn*ns). ♦ ^ ^ 

^^The V.^lle'ge program shouM prevent the de- 
\el(^iiient ^f resentment and dirision be- 
tween its' participants' and inmates in the 
general population. It should do the following - 
things:. (1) grant ' partigipants only those 
extra privileges that arc functionally required 
»by the studflit^role; (2) assign its students a 
-Regular formal role providing education ^nd 
^rhaps other services to nonparticipants; (3) 
adhere lb a deliberate and highly visible policy 
of recruiting |>ersonsjrom all class and ethnic 
backgrounds; (4) if- necessary, contrive a bal- 
ance by making s{>ecial provisions to assist 
|x»nson? who not meet all qualifications at 



the outset (without lowering standards); and 
(5) influence the pri»on to develop compar- 
able opportunities for other mmates. who are 
not interested in the college program. 

**College programs should not intervene . . re- 
lease decisions. Release on study or parole 
should be automatic and based on predeter- 
mined criteria. If such decisions are not made 
ihife way. the college program should exert its 
^influence to cl^ange procedure rather than to 
sacrifice the quality of its program by ap- 
proaching the problem on a piecemeal basis. 

"The university iystem should be integrally 
involved in th# pri^n college program, shar- 
ing with the prison in the planning, admin- 
isteung and governing iunctions. One possible 
mechanism for performing these functions is 
a governing l)oard of directors consisting ui 
representatives from the prison aH8 the uni- 
versity. 

"The college program should be 'structured 
inside the prison as part of a parallel author- 
ity hierarchy that has links with the univer- 
sity system that provides it resources and ex- 
pertise." 
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Summary of School Behind Ban — A Descriptive Overview of 
Correct ioual EducaJioti ifi the Americupi Prison System 

Syracuse University Research Corporation (1973) ^ 



A. Background 

The Syracuse University Study *(SURC), com- 
pleted in June 1973, with Michael Reagen, proj- 
ect director, provides a general overview of 
problems and needs, primarily in adult cor- 
rectional education. Between January and June 
1973, prisons, prison officials, teachers and 
others across the country were interviewed and 
site evaluations were conducted. General recom- 
mendations for imi»Mvement of, adult correc- 
''^ tional education were made to the Ford Founda- 
tion, sponsor of the study. 

The poor quality of educational services avail- 
able to aduh offenders, primarily in prisons, was 
researched. According to SURC, a number of 
smaller, less comj ehensive studies have indi- 
cated critical educational needs of both adult 
and juvenile offenders. More comprehensive 
studies were needed to determine the national 
extent of these educational needs and the nature 
' of educational services being made available. 
Because of the 'Volatility" of pria^and the 
apparent inability of decision makers to deal 
with signifi<^ant p roblems, including educational 
needs, SURC conducted the study to provide 
for the Ford Foundation what its researchers 
called the first Vdescriptive overview of cor- 
rectional ecfucation in the U.S." (p. vi).'Pubi:c 
attitudes^, professional inattention to educa- 
tional nei^, jealousy of correctional officers, 
. cultural 4«a racial differences in prisons, "pris- 
onization'* factors, physical structures of pris- 
ons and lack of* critical res^r^h are identified 
as sifnificant barriers' to improvement. 

According \o project staff, the report is not to 
be considered the definitive work' on educational 
programs in American prisons, but to: 

• Pfovide a descriptive-analytical overview of 
programs. ' 

• Provide answers to.basib quest ionsf ' ; 
- • • / 

• Support alternative ways of making improve- 
ments. ^ 

• Discuss critical elements^of prisons that affect 
correctional education. 



Correctional offi^als and others invi)lved in 
prison education were interviewed at 38 prisons 
and 17 central prison systefn offices in 27 states 
across the country. The ^-esource network was 
made up of 360 documents and discussions with 
300 individuals. Questionnaires were used for 
formal interviews. These, with the analysis sum- 
mary forms, are included at t^e 4)ack of the 
study. ' 

Although a cross section of prograrr^s was evalu- 
ated-ranging from jails to 20 institutions "dis- 
tinguished by the uniqueness and excellence of 
» their programs"— and prisoners, ex-offenders and 
correctional professionals were interviewed, 
there is no claim in the study that it is ''repre- 
sentative" in a research sense or comprehensive. 
The study was, however, conducted in a way 
consistent with the sttidy objectives indicated 
above. 

B. Findinfi and Reoonunendatiom 

General recommendations are advanced regard- 
ing curriculum, objectives and the. philosophy 
. of offender education. 

• Curricula should be diverse enough to meet 
differing needs and expectations of inmates. 
Both curricula and teachers should avoid 
content ^nd teaching methods that have the 
effect of reinforcing feelings of inadequacy or 
inferiority. 

• Vocational programs should be relevant to the' 
job market and help to insure satisfying em- 
ployment. 

• Curricula shoufd be generally adopted to sys- 
tems change in corrections, particularly to 
make use of community resources as correc- 
tions moves toward community-based cor- 
rections. 

• Educational objectives should be redeflncU. 
"It is not immediately clear' what the re- 
visions may entail" (p. 273). For example, 
since trained offenders typically don't find 
jobs in the area of their training, "the con- 

, tents and methods" of vocational education 
need to he.' revised accordingly." 
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Affective as weM cognitive jjoals shcruld he 
stresstui to improve attitudes and self-confi- 
dence. 

There should i>e adequate diapiosis of edu- 
cational or training needs. Achievement leveH. 
native ahiliti* - and future objectives .shoulrl 
be thoroughly considered. 

Tfaining standards* for teaching staff and 
quality of methods and training should be 
ijiised. "Cost-effective education will be se- 
cuxed most readily by raising rather than by 
lowering standards from the stat^ we, are 
presently in" (p. 275). There should l>e in- 
creased **profes^ionalization" to attrpct com- 
-jjetent teachers. 

T' chnological advances should Im? used be- 
cause they may increase motivation, are 
standardized and validated (e.g., program- 
med instruction) iind may remove inter|)er- 
sonal problems of teachers and inmates. 

Educational management and administration 
should be upgraded and "professionalization" 
encouraged. 

Ru.siRess and industry shod Id l)e encouraged 
to participate in job trainmg and placement 

Efforts to reintegrate offenders should be 
bolstered. "Bridgmj:. supporting and reinffyc- 
ing" activities should be strengthened and 
spread out over longer pe/iods of time. 

Teachenw<hould instruct in positive wa>'s. 
They .should not come across as **mission- 
aries." 

Involvement of colleges ancf'universities m 
delivery of education to offenders is pron1i<- 
ing: however, it should be done after a "con- 
certed effort of planning and research." These 
|X)s»sibilities should be explorer! to expand 
inipate involvement ip education. 
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• All educational programs should ^'articulate 
more closely with institutions and organiza- 
tions of the free community" (p. 283). 

• Involvement should address principal prob- 
lems of the past. 

a. Outride programs have, agendas other than 
prison education and regard prison educa- 
tion as tangential to their principal con- 
cerns. ' 

b. Typical programs have had volunteer 
teachers who, becau.se they were volunteers, 
lent little stability or continuity to educa- 
tional programs. 

c. Such programs, as ^ success criterion, 
^ "could be managed by those managiry; the 

prison community" (p. 263). 

• Business an? industry should be more ex- 
tensively involved. Volunteers should be used 
with care in edul-ational delivery. 

• Recommendations above should be utilized 
as criteria for success. - 

• Basic research into education as an aspect of 
corrections should be expanded. 

• StrQng evaluation components in educational 
programs are essential. # 

• Evaluative research about differential out» 
comes should be done. 

• Edt^ational programs should be able to ac}apt 
to rapidly changing demands in a complex 
.society. "Heavy commitments to traditional 
procedures and structures should be avoided*' 

*{p. 282). 

•^Thejord Foundation should establish a nv 
tional corrections foundation to set standards, 
in large part, for correctional education and 
provide support for needed imorovements. 
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Summary of FJucatiofi for the Youthful Offepider .1/ Correctiofiallmtitutiopis 

Western Interstate G)mmission on Higher Education 
' Boulder, Colorado (1972) 



A. Backg:round 

The WICHE study of educational services for 
juvenile offenders was completed in late 1972. 
A survey was sent to 40 juvenile correctional 
institutions in the western U. S., includin^.about 
500 teachers and over 7,500 youths. The pur- 
pose of the study, was to assess the kinds and 
quahty of educational services in juvenile cor- 
rectional facilities. Specific- recommendations 
for improvement of'juvenile correctional edu- 
cation were made. 

According to the findings, one million children 
come to the attention of the ^urts annually; 
I 50.000 delinquent children are confined in cor- 
rectional institutions and most of these youth 
are/educationally behind their age gfoup. The 
typical delinquent youth has an academic com- 
petence one to four years below the average 
for his age. 

The study was not intended to be representative 
,of all juvenile correctional programs. The stu(»V 
was designed to: (a) define the problem m Si^^n 
a way that solutions could be devised and ^b) 
develop position statements that would^ pr.>vide 
the basis for solutions. 

Superintendents of 40 western juvenile corri*c- 
tional institutions -were q6ntacted. Penni^sjon 
was granted to send the survey ingtiumeni to 
the education director of' each instilulion. Four 
of the 40 institutions had no educational pro- 
gram; of the remaining 36, 29 (80 percent) re- 
sponded to the questionnaire. 



B. Findings and Recommendations 

Conclusions of the survey took many forms and 
touched many areas in corrections philosophy 
and practice. The following are l number of the 
findings and recommendations. 

• The overall student-teacher ratio was 8.93 
students fpr each teacher. 

* Sixty-seven percent of the vocational teach- 
ers are paid by the correctional institution in 

, which theyjMTork. 



' • Eighty* percent of the institutional sch6ols 
use i.idividually pre^HTibed instrtiction, and 
about half of the inmate 'student«r participate 
in this. 

• Specific social skills needed in dealing, with 
real-life problems outside institution are ' 
taught in very few schools}. ' 

• Most education directors felt they had ade- 
quate classrooms, but over one-third said they 
had insufficient book^, librarj^ facilities and 
special materials. , 

• Median salary for all jeachers in the survey 
was $11,363. 

• Although only aljout 10 percent of the stu- 
dents are below high school age, 60 percent 
of them h^ve not achieved beyond the eighth 
grade. . \« ^, 

• Teachers report that^ibout half the students 
are seen as^aving reading difficulties or other 
problems requiring remedial training; 71 iJer- 
cent are reported as having social problems* 
that interfere with their ability to make aca- 
demic progress; 43 percent have emotional 
problems; and the list of learning problems 
goes on. 

V 

• Nearly half (47 percent) the teachers of aca- 
demic subjects judged their formal education 
as inadequate;. | 

• The physical remoteness of correctional insti- 
tutims has worked to sever Ges with the com- 
munity. 

* 

• ^onimuqity attitudes vagainst delinquent 
youth present serious sodal barriers. 

• Educational resources tn institutions are 
often inadequate, oi poor quality and irrele- 
vant to future educational or vocational pur- 
suits. ^ 

• Public schools will have to find a way of de- 
livering self-enhancing education with &n em- 
phasis on humanizing interpersonal rehtion- 
ships. 

• Career education could be easily realized in' 
a number of ways, including worj( -study ^)ro- 
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grams, internships, apprenticeships, voca- 
tional and professiot^al study and individual 
assignments to paid and vojj^nteer crafts 
people. 

Extensive efforts should be m^de to encour-. 
age the utilization of ex-offenders in the in- 
structional process. 

> Inservice and specialized training for existing 
educational staff could be taught through 
higher education facilities, providing credit io 
teachers. 



• Institutions of higher education should, de- 
velop rTieaningful curriculd for students going • 
td^rn'ctioAs education. 

• Public schools should move to irtvolve stu- 
denU in: school governance and othpr areaf 
of school life onoe reserved only for faculty 
and administrators. » 

* 

V 

• Career education, if the public schools would 
adopt it comprehensively, would unite the * 
school to4he Wprld of work. 
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Summary of The Criminal Offender — What Should Be Dpn^ 
President's Task Force on Prisoner R^habtliration r 



January 1970 



A. Background ^ i, ^ 

This task force met from Oct* 16^ 1969,VK^[ftt^ 
27, 1970, to determine federal priori tiea -for" 
prisoner rehabilitation. Three criteria were used 
to develop the final report: (1) urgent need, 

. (2) probabte iHiblic acceptance and (3) prob- 
able financial support. Previous* reoommenda- 
,tiona were studied by 14 interdisciplinary 
people. The task fon^ made broad recommenda* 
tiona aboflt correctional syst^ changes and the 

V rolp of the federal government. Recommenda- 
tions about education were limited and genefal. 

"the task of this commission waa.to make*gen- 
eral reannmendations about offender rehabili- 
tation, both adult and juvenile'. Apparently, no. 
originid research was conducted. The commis- 
aion assigned priorities to research findings ahd 
recommendations already complete to assist 
the federal government and states toward im- 
_ Cementation of improvements. 

The commission "concluded early that there was 
no need ... to seardi for new idcM about r^- 
biiitatiog prisoners .; . . the voluminous litera-. 
ture on the subject overflowed with excellent 
ideas that never have been, implemented nof, in 
many cases, even t^ted. ... We conceived our 
task i|s one of devising mechanisms throu^ 
m^iich the federal government mi^ Mp con- 
vvert a few of the most promiaii$ i|jose ideas 
into action.'* • v 

The oommissipn sought to rec<nnmend 'actions 
that would be both publicly and financially sup- 
portable at the time the commission iswuied its 
report. 

Since recommendations about education were 
pprt of g^ral recommendations about co^fec- 
|ions and the overall inquiry method did not* 
ii^volve research, there were no specific target . 
groupe. Priorities were assigned accordipg to fi- 
nancial and public support constraints to pos- 
sible dianges in corrections. Questional 
changes wfte pan of those recoAnmendations. 
No claim was made by th^ccmunission for com* 
prehensiveness. M^mhen formed committees in- 



priority^ areas," heard ^presentations and con- 
^. >sulted with various groups.* 

6. Fliidings and Qecommend^tkms 

The commission's t^mmendations were ex« 
clusiVely^imited vocational training. Jobi for 
offenders and needed training were pin to be 
rooft critioil and' at the heart of aijS^ correc- 
tional program. The following recommendations- 
wer^made: \ A . . < 

• ?The President shdu|d establish a national 

• agency to stimulate, in the statjss arid locali- 
ties, adoption of programs for the employ- 
ment and' training o( criminal offenders'' 
(p. 2). • 

* » • 

• "The UititedStateflT Civil Ser^ce^Commission 

• should devise andpdt into operation a plan to 
stimulate federal employment of ex-offenders'^ 

<P-2). ^ 

• "The Board of Directors of Federal Priscm 
Industries, Inc.,* should undertake a study 
of the yny^ its annual dividend to tbe'Vrea- 
sury mi|^t be used in the area <rf prisoner re^ 
habilttation, with spedliX emphasis on jokM^ 
aiid job-training progran^ (p. 4). 

• *The.Natkmal Institute of Law EnfdrqjBment 
and Criminfl Justice of the Departmrat of 
Jttttice shouM frame guklelines for state and 
local governments ocmcemln| the employ- 
ment ex-offendcfs"* (p 



Regknalisatkm* Two aduiwonal ^ 

daticms were made bearing on tducatkm: to 
provide better services, including educatkm to 
pec^, on short-term sAtenceit^the fsderal 
government should encourage- thef states to 
regionalize jail systems ahd pool financial anfl 
service resources. Secondly, the federal gov- 
ernment s)iould mcoiu^lte reponaliaition of 
diagnostic facilities f6roBendrts, iiti^uding 
those on pande and probation, in oitfer to 
better deten^ine which services should, be 
provMed. It was recommended that selected 
metropolitan areas should be used. 
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Summary of A yitne to Act 
• • \ 

* The Joint (Commission on Correctional Manpower 
^ WashingtonTdc. ( I9eW) " 



- I *0 

, Backgrmnid 

* • 

The Joint Commission on Correctional ^I^n- 
power and Training, established by the Correc- 
tional Rehabilitation Act of 1965 (RL 89-178)/ 
conducted a three-year-study of educational and 
. training; resources of the correctional employees 
of the country. In determining the manpower, 
^ucation and trajning resobrcea required to in- 
criease tiie effectivmiess of the eip^noyees of the 
conectiona^ield responsible for ^dult tfnd juve- 
nile offenders, the commission foond^that ap-* 
athy/ inaifequate funding, piecem^l program- 
ming and k^k of public support and under- 
'standtn^ characterize the correctional field. 

IhA purposes of the stu4y ^re to determine 
the'ad^uacy of educational ari^training re- 
sources^!* persons in and about^ enter the 
correction field, the effectiveness of methods 
of ^recruiting personnel and the extent to which 
personnel in Uie field are utilized in ftwking 
optimum use of their various qualifications. 

Additictully, the study was hiten(tod to en- 
U^ten the educational community; federal, 
state and lociil legislative bodies; a.^ the gen- 
public to allow iil to work together with 
the correctional community to bring about a 
more Effective correctional system. 

Every adult m\ juvenile federal and state 
correctional institution and every state-level 
prcrtMtion and parole agen^ in the ct>untry wa« 
surveyed or omsulted to #4ier ^ neceMary 
information on the lll,00(K|rius emp^yees of 
the correctional' systAn (eicluding thoee work- 
ing at jails>.«In examining ways to enhance the 
, capfbiUties of thoee ,'mpk>y6es responsible for 
over 14 ISfOOOL adult ^and juvenile' olfend«rs in 
a system qiendin^ in excess of $1 billion, the 
95 mmiber organizations of tiie Joint Commis- 
sion aided the study. Three major national sur- 
veys,^study seminairs, consultant papers, special 
research projects and site visitations were all 
yd in the effort ^ read) the study's objectives. 



B. fladlDfi and Reoommendatkms 

• • • • 

The commission found generally that the quality 
« of services that 'inmates can expect to receive' 



' are limited by the extent of the qualify o^ prep- 
aration that tMtemployees of the correbtions 
field bring witMHem. Sixty-five percent of the 
top administhitors within the juvenile gorrec- 

Jnaf field and 60 percent In the Ihe adult arte 
tDrted seriAus problems recruiting ''Ireat- 
nt-trained'' personnel (countelors^ teachers, 
*8ocial worke^rs, etc.). , / 



Specific recommendations: 4 

• Colleges, universities and private^groups with 

f experience and capabilities in the training 
• fiekl should devel<y "training-of-trainefs'' 
prbgrems to meet Uie needs for adequately 
trained persohnel. 



• Colleges, universities and private groups 
' should also join in an active manner to seek 

federal funds to coordinate the federal dforl 
*ih educating and trainihg of correctional em* 
ployees. This appears £o be a pboriy coordi- 
J natod fefleral effort. 

• The undsfgraduate 4egree should be a re- 
* quired qualifier for entry-^vd positions in 
^ protMition and paririe. , 

• Serious efforts shoukl be extended by colleges, 
^univenrities and the federal gc^Vermnert to 

devdbp and assist on-going educational ef- 
forts aitiied^ir producing degree-carrying ^n- 
dividuab^within the criminal .justice area.- 

• A national recruitmmt prognuh dioukl be 
aimed at uf^ting the general public's image 
of the correctioiial fidd. This ^woukl also 
albw perwms interested .in becoming em- 

\ * ployed within the Add to do so. 

• State and local agencies providing such basic 
services as education and vocational educa- 
tion should expand their programs to insure 
a greatly irxreased level of available services 
to j^ffenders in he community. # 

f , • areas such as management development, 
researdi. basic education and job training, 
the private sectc^ miy be better able to pro- 
vide considerable experience, and fe<|eral and 
state funding diould be made available to 
investigate this. 



Suftimary of S/a/e-Lpfal Relations in the Criminal Justice Sy stent. 



Commission on Intergovi^rnmencal Relations, August 197 1 



X 



A. Background 

Th.^ Commission oh Intergovernmental Rela- 
tions report was Issued and approved in January 
1971 and printed in August. A ^6-meml>er ad- 
visory panel of private and p^iblic sector repre- 
sentatives-state, local and federal-made 
recomniendations based on staff work to ex- 
' anine alternative for improvement in inter- 
govf mmen&l cooperation An crimiiial justice 
Firocesses. Court, police-courts and corrections 
wen^tuilied, and both adult and juvinile areas 
^ pMrere covered. Ffecommendatk>ns about educa- 
iioii were limited and general, focusins^ pri- 
tyarily on -adults in pdaon. 

The commission examined the operations and 
problems of SO state-local criminal justice sys- 
t«ns. Special attention was given to the nieal^ 
for more expeditious aiid coordinated, procesb^s.* 
'To examine, evaluate and recommend changes 
designed to strengthen the intergoverranental 
relations that undergird" the criminal justice 
system, the commission identified The I iUowing^ 
major problem areas specific to correcticms: 

• ''State-tocal reorjanization of corrections ad- 
ministratioi}. 

- • ''Interiocal cooperation in the developn)ent of 
' regkmal paial facilities. ^ 

• ''Expanded parat>rofe8siomil involvement in 
correctkmal systems. 

• ''Medianimu for promoting greater interfunc- 
tional ooopc^tiOT** (p. 11). 

Identification of standaMs for organization, 
funding and 0vi)luatk>ii pf pcdice* court and ccr- . 
rectipM fuQctkms waa^klentified as critical. By 
focusing ^Mrifteally on the intergovernmental 
proce ss e s of the jcrintinal justice systi^, the 
commission hoped tp supplement the worit of 
previourcmunissions to address state and lo^^ 
impiamentation ' 



Frkmty areas for inquiry and reconunendation 
were^ decided on the basis of time constraints 
and the ovirall mandate to make q^ecific con- 
tributions to inte r go ve r nm ental processes. As 
with ita other studies of various state-local and 
federal-state oonoemt the csommission staff pie- 
pared historical and factual data from available 
sources, provided lui analysis of issueaand indi- 
cated idtemitive aolutions. 



• 



B. Findings and Recommendatioiis 

• In recognition that thuiitional custodial fa- 
cilities have generally failed -to reint%rate 
offenders, community-based programs should 
be expanded: 

^ ^ • 

Preservice and inservice training of all staff, 
including teachers, should be markedly im- 
. proved. 

• Because ""over four-fifths i of Uie trffenders 
from 25 to 64 years of age confined in cor- 
rectional institutions lacked a high scliod 
diiidoma," better services should be provided. 
Academic ciyrricula, teacher competence and 
teaching nmterials shouki be improved. 

• VocatibtiaL training and prison iitdustriei 
shouM be upgraded, y 

• Compensation rates shbuU be raked to.at- 

^ tract move qualified teacAms. 

* • 

• Professkmal counsdors sbouM bf empk>yed 
^ to help imnates set up progranu to help pre^ 

pa^e them for. conmnmity life. • 

• Incentives shoiikl' be devriofiPfd to enoo6rags 
more inmates 'to participate' in vooatxmal 

y tnuning and prison indtntry progtanls. , 

• Modem work methods and management prac- 
tices, repeal of laws fbrbWding sale of priaon- 
made goods and control of restrictive labor 

' unkmpractkMriMMiM be initiated to improve 
the suroeas of prison industries. 

• Use of programmed instruction can be ex- 
panded. ' 

o 

• Thfough regionalizatkm ctf facilities, indud- 
ing jaib and detentum eenters, work and 
study release programs shbuM be expanded, 
allowing pre- and post-conviction pnsonets 
ta qrnid more time in their communities. ^ 

*• Universtties and cotlefes IhouM lie en- 
courafed to offer ^extenskm courses within 
, correctkmal institutions. Hiey can alao asrist 
- with noncredit self -improvement ^ourses. 

• Private industry 4Kmkl4e encouraged to op- 
erate brands pianto in or near oorrsctional 

. inftitutkm to nrovkle training of inmates at 
prevailing wages. 
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Aside from systeAis ipiprovement recommenda- 
tions ^imdd at thi entire? correctional system, 
both juvenile and adult, the commission did no* 
maki specific recommendations ' about how 
quality educational services could^ be insured 
thr^igh shiftinf{ and tightening of state or local - 
authority^. The r^ommendation most germane. 



to the issue of educational accountiibility was 
that . . the states' responsibility for cor- 
rectional activities, 'excluding the adjudicatory 
functions of granting paroles or pardons, be 
vested in one state department ot- agency di- 
rectly accountable to the governor" (p. 56). 



V 



Siununary of The Presidqnt^s Com mission on Law EUfma^fnent and 
Administration of Justice: Task force onCorrectiofls 

Washingtofv D.C. (1967)' 



A. Backgrouiid 

Mandated by former Premdent* Lyndon John- 
ion, the Task Force on Corrections o( the 
mission of Law Enfon;eroent md Administra-. 
tion of Justice iAtied its rq>ort in February 
1967. A definitive study of all states and many 
foreign countries was*conductad io obtain com- ^ 
prehensive data on all phases of corrections: 
Correctional education was not given thorough 
treatment. Recomioaendatiofis in this area wefe 
advanced as part of the comprriiensive repori 
on corrections, cevering both juvenile and adult 
areas. Education with regai^ to idstitutions,* j 



parole, probation and o^i^ community pro- 
grams were discussed. ^ • 

Standards for educational sertices were d^ «^ 
<4 veloped as part of the more extnisive f ttempt 
^'to "identify^ the minimCl conditions requared^to* 
carry out correctional pro^ngxis satj^Aorily 
and to permit experimentation fdr cmtinued 
chanj^ Md improvement" (p.^ With regard ^ 
to edulcatibn, the following graidis summarise 
levds of education of iostitutM^ialtzed' inmates. 
Comparable, data for levels ohjervices were libt 
dsii^loped. 



FIGURE 1: COMPARISON OF EDUCAtlONAL LEVELS 
Qeneral Population and 
Institutional Inmates 

General PdpulatkHi . Inmste Population 




Years of Sct)00l Completed' % 

College 4.yearsormofe 8.4 

. ItoayMTS * 9.4 , 

High School 4 years 27.5 
Itdayears , ^ 207 

Elementary Stogyears 2a.O 
4yesrstonone 60 
•Bypmm sgsd 25-64 ^ ' ' ^ 

Source: U.S. Depsrtment of Leber Msnpower Administrstion. OfTise of Msnptywerf olicy, Evslustion, end RMesrch. hsjled fin ^ 
dsU from the U.S. Depsrtment of Commerce, Burtsu of the Census 




1.1 
4.2 
12.4 
27.5 
40.3 
14.4 



FIGURE 2. COMPARISON O^OCCUPATION EXPERIENCE 
General Lal>of Force and 
Institutional Inmates 



General LalKK Force 



Inmate Prior 
Workj^perience. 



% 

Pro f e eat o n al and technical workers 10.4 ^^^^mp ^ 2.2 

Managers and owners. incHidtng farm 16.3 himbmp — — 4,3 

Clerical and salee • 14.2 ^^^ ^m ' 7.1 

Craftsmen, foremen 20.6 ■^■■■■i ^h^ ^m t7.6 

Operadvte ' 212 ^^HHBI H^^HH * 25.2 

Servloewortcers,lnclMdinotioueetKM 6.4 . ■ 1 11.5 

Laborers (ncept mine) Ind. farm laborers tO.8 1 y ^H^^^B 31.9 

and foremen « 

' All date for n^alee only since t»>e corr e ctlo n el Instltutldn populatlph is 95 percent male, data for males were used to 
eNmmaie the effMs of substantial dHferencee be t wee n male and female occupational empioymem patterns. 

Source: U.S. Department of Labor Man powe r AdmlnMration. Office of Manpower Policy. EvehiatiOfrind Research, based on 
data from US. Depertment of Cpmmerce. Bureau of the Ceneuf. 
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1 * 

''Assertions about the correctional enterprise in 
the United States have been oharac'.erized more 
by rhetoric and polemic than factual documen- 
tation." Gathering of comprehensive and re- 
liable information was seen as the majoi task 
of thi9 commission. ' • 

in additior^to the coUec.tion'of reliable* data to 
aid iar^rogram plannfng, the commission sought 
•^^to ideiifffy the most promising theories atid 
^ practices corrections. 

]/i major JLaw« Enforcement Assistance Admini- 
*^^stratiomfunded survey of every state and 250 
^ • countries^ was conducted. The' survey sought I * 
^ % BtatistiSal information on costs, nature and , 

magnitude ol correctional programs. The Na- 
* tiihal Center on Crim^ and Delinquency was 
^ the principal contractor for the survey research 

and for interviews conducted with people and ' 

.groups in every sttfte. • J 

. Statistical results of the national and interna- 
t: nal studies are included to be r^d with the 
.all. task force rfeport. Standards fqr evaluating 
data were devel6ped.from previous work 'of the 
American Correctional Associaiion, the 'Chil- 
dren s Bureau o/ the Department of HEW, Na- 
tional Council on Crime add Delinquency and 
the National Association of Training Schools.' 

B. Findings «id Recommendatioiu 

• * » ' * 

• National attemj^ts sbo^ld be expanded to pro- 
rnote^ adequate diagnosis and differential 
treatment of offenders. Tlys t^ould result in * 
more cost-effective use of public funds. 

• There should be regfonalizatron or sharing cf 
educationaf and other services, particularly 
for small and ^hort-term facilities* 

• Efforts should be made to minimize disrupt 
^tion of whooling for juvenile offenders. Jail 
educational yservic^ for adults aAd services 
in juvenile detention centers should be greatly 
expanded. \ * v . 

• Vocational training and job-placement serv- 
ices should be improved and expanded. 

• Public attitudes, state. and local regulations 
barring hiring of offendiers should be syste- 
matically addressed, * ^ . 

ISIo limit should be pUrced'on Questional op- 
portunities, even though the greatest need is 
for addlt basic or Genecal Education Diploma 
(GED) leveljnsthiction. 

y 

• * Interstate trade barriers ^houU be revised^ to 
allow interstate marketing of (^son-produced ^ 
goods.' Pnson mdustries should be ''profes- 



sionalized" through staff, salaries, sales and 
marketing practice improvements. 

Work .and study release opportunities should 

• be expanded for ly>th juveniles and adults. 

• Inmate instructors should be used only if 
they are qualified and can effectively wofk as 
teachers vlrbile subject to inmate social pres- 
sures/ Commitment and credibility of teach- 

* • ers'are principal factors!, - * 

• Programmed instruction should be used more 
often, in addition- to regula^teachin'g and 
coun^ling services, in both adult and juvenile 
institutions. 

• Public schools havQ been and slv^'^ ^ 

to provide particular remedial instruction to 
offenders through contracts of probation de- 
partments and public scbdols; to work closely 
with probation ^nd parole - officers to help 
offenders mitke their way ^through school 
problems; and to provide tutoring and coun« 
seling using specially trained wrorkers to as- 
sist juveniles who may be on the' verge of 
dropping out or who have been expelled. 

• Colleges and universities should play larger 

* .parts in projects to help offenders witK mo- 
tiva^ioq&l, behavioral and educatibn pfob- 
lems. These can l^t be epnducted outside 
institutions. 

^ • Public schools, ^ colleges ^ and univenities 
' should cooperate with correctioniT to expafid 
work and study release programs. A nlimber 
of models exist for these arrangements. 

• University staff and academic experience 
should be. applied to critical areas of staff 
training and research. 

Because of their junique histbry in promoting 
correction^ improvements and because they 
- are normally outside governmental control, na- 
tional and local private groups should be given 
support to ^jrcomplish work in corrections, using 

. the following criteria: 
* * • 

• "Projects that, by their nature,, iwuld be in- 
appropriate for govemnfiental implementation. 
An obvious example would be a ^ttjvey of 
public agencies in a situation in mnch the 
independence of Ihe survey .is a prime con- 
sideration. 

• • Projects in community situations where re- 
* sei^h is needed but no competent public re- 

sf.arch resources are in «ight. 

• "Projects wbe^e the findings could be com- 
municated'and put to use through the^het- 
work of a private organization" (p. 112). 



Recommehdations jk>v planning and tnbnitoring 
of educati(^I services follow: , 

^ Res^rch and action programs should be more 
cJosely tied. « N 

• There should be greater comparabilitj^ of 
standards and definitions. ^ 

• EUraluatipn §houIa be integral to the naana^e- 
ipent process. 



• Concentrated efforts should be made to de- 
fine which data are relevant to which kinds of 
decisions. . ^ , 

A high priority was given to cbordination^and 
integration of all correctional functions. Many 
of the organizational recpmmendations that are 
made have direct bearinc^on delivery of educa- 
tional services but are not included in detail 
here. 
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CORRECTIONAI' EDTiTCATION PRQJECT 
ADVISORY COMMITTEE MEMBERS 



Chalniik» ^ ^ 

t^ie Honorable Ed Herschler \ 
• GbWfrnorof Wyoiijing* 

Mrs. CflVolyn Warner ' , ^ 

» SuperitU^efutent of Public Instruction 
AftaBona Static Department of Education 

Menribera ^ 

Grant Anderson ' * >^ ^ 

.Vice Presidents National Association^ 
of iState Boards of EduoUion* ' 

^dinArmore 

Director, Ex^Off^^ Program 
Na^mal AUialKe of Businessmen 

l^riUaidBanwtt ', . ' 
^iSbiuMlo^ ' ^ ' ^ 

Minnesota Reatitution House 

.^aneiCaaetti 

^ I$ree^, j^ject READ 

^Am^lean u<Mt»^li(»iaI Aaeociation 

Hie Hoora^le Parker Evatt . 
Soa^i Carolina ^te RqmsentAtive 

*THm. ^flllMMM ' . 

^ XVUI U&UIMV^P ■ 

Omtoa^tPofHl Personnel Servicee 
Ni^ York Diatrict #12 ' 

IteHoMtate Joi^Hard^ ^' 
Kttaaa State Senator. 



^Wdtfkp El Centrq 
PiBai^'^pgtai 

^^a^ll^i^^ 
SwM^ Sen E^mcisco 



AlanPark^r 



IriteM^t Citeinal Jciattoe Program 
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MMtiiiMii T aCnfa 
* SMM^, edited Jmtic* 



piipwUipwtaMt <rf Healfh^da Ho^tiUa 
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Kitjqnit Wfe^tfiyft ^w^ffflt^ / 
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Director, Community Services 
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